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ABSTRACT 



This document reports on an in-depth study of the 
implementation of systemic reform in the state of Victoria. Called Schools of 
the Future, the reform was significant in its scale and complexity. Within 4 
years in Victoria achieved the lowest per-pupil expenditure of any state of 
Australia. Data on academic achievements have been fragmentary and 
contradictory. In 1992 a majority of the government formed an educational 
agenda. The ensuing reforms included schools with site-based management, 
schools and principals made accountable, parents given more information and 
more access to decision-making, the reduction of the central bureaucracy, and 
increased power for school councils and principals in the school. Principals 
were the primary agents of the agenda; union officials were excluded. 

Teachers were promised that there would be no staff reductions. There were 
financial incentives to accept performance evaluation or retire early. 
Communication and feedback were focused on principals and the public and 
continued from the initial introduction through the implementation of 
changes. Vocational Education Training and higher education also changed 
through different methods and in a different order, as explained in an 
appendix. This is a study in the implementation of any political policy with 
emphasis on buying off agents of change, preempting obstruction, controlling 
communication channels, and ensuring that all parties have (or feel they 
have) ownership of their part of the deal. The bibliography includes 
interviews and newspaper articles. (RKJ) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Foreword 



Education reform, once primarily a school-by-school endeavor, is increasingly a system-wide ven- 
ture, in which small-scale initiatives give way to ambitious, sweeping transformations of rights, roles 
and responsibilities. Politicians displace educators as the architects and strategists of change. 
Calls for efficiency, choice and accountability resound. No longer content with small-scale initia- 
tives that focus on curriculum and instruction, policymakers in English-speaking countries are re- 
writing the rules for financing, organizing and delivering education. 

While studies of educational change at the local level abound, there are few in-depth studies of the 
implementation of systemic reform. This study of change in Victoria helps to fill the gap. Pascoe 
and Pascoe have gone “behind the scenes” to tell the story of the wholesale school reform from 
the perspective of the planners and implementers. This is a case study, not only of the change it- 
self, but of the changemakers — their purposes and tactics. In the certainty of their success, the 
strategists speak with candor about how they managed to remake education in Victoria. As the 
case study unfolds, we learn of a skillfully executed reform, driven by a New Right ideology and 
implemented with the resolve of a new government determined to maximize the advantage of a 
large electoral majority. The case study is cogent and even-handed. The authors crisply recount, 
but do not celebrate, this story of success. They balance the confident voices of the Victorian poli- 
cymakers, with opponents’ cautious reminders that, although the reforms have been implemented, 
their consequences for students are not yet known. 

The scale and complexity of the Victorian reform makes it of interest to policymakers worldwide. 
While this study does not pretend to offer a reform recipe for all situations, it does assuredly offer 
valuable insights for policymakers, practitioners and citizens everywhere. 



Susan Moore Johnson 

Professor and Academic Dean 

Harvard University, Graduate School of Education 
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“A prince ... should appear to be compassionate, faithful to his word, kind, 
guileless and devout. And indeed he should be so. But his disposition should 
be such that, if he needs to be the opposite, he knows how. You must realize 
this: that a prince, and especially a new prince cannot observe all those things 
which give men a reputation for virtue, because in order to maintain his state, 
he is often forced to act in defiance of good faith, of charity, of kindness, of re- 
ligion. And so he should have a flexible disposition, varying as fortune and cir- 
cumstances dictate." 

- Machiavelli, The Prince, 1514 (Penguin Classics, 1961, p. 56) 
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Executive Summary 



Strategic Assumptions of the Reformers 

Victoria’s new center-right government of October 1992 had a reform agenda based around five 
“principles”: 

• A preference for market mechanisms in the provision of public services; 

• A focus on clear accountability for results for public agencies; 

• The empowering of the consumers of public services; 

• The minimizing of government bureaucracy for consumers; and 

• A professional and business-like management of public agencies 

These “principles” amount to a rethinking of government’s role away from “managing” a polity to- 
ward entering into a “contract” with its citizens. 

In school education these reform assumptions led to a reform which was both systemic and struc- 
tural: 

• Government schools were offered site-based management; 

• Schools and principals were made accountable; 

• Parents were given increased access to local decision-making and better knowledge about 
their children’s academic attainment; 

• The central bureaucracy was reduced in size and authority; 

• School councils and principals were given increased power “inside the school fence.” 

Commonalities and Differences Across Education Sectors 

The same principles were applied to tertiary education, but because Australia is a federal system, 
these parallel reforms occurred in a different sequence and with different mechanisms (see Ap- 
pendix). 
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Education Reform in Australia: 1992-97 



Sector 


Vocational Education and Training 
(VET) 


Higher Education 


Earlier cycle of reform (national) 


1989-92 


1987-91 


Current cycle of reform in Victoria 


1993-present 


1996-present 


1 . Preference for market 


Development of an “open training mar- 
kef campus at Docklands 


Support for private mechanisms 


2. Accountability for results 


Annual contracts with training institutes 


Land grants for new campuses 


3. Empowering of consumers 


Rationalized Industry Training Boards 
and State Training Board 


Greater student choice by convergence 
of VET and higher education 


Minimizing government bureaucracy 


Reduced size of head office 


Political support for federal cuts in total 
funding 


Business-like management 


Amalgamations of training institutes 
with each other and with universities 


Legislative changes to membership of 
governing councils 



The Key Players 



Schools 



Agenda-setting 
Academics 
Bureaucrats 
Union officials 



Policy Framing 
Academics 
Bureaucrats 
Principals 



Industry leaders 
Union officials 
National bureaucrats 



State bureaucrats 
Institute directors and councils 



Higher Education 



Vice-chancellors 
Academics 
Federal bureaucrats 
Student leaders 
Union officials 



Vice-chancellors 
Federal bureaucrats 
University councils 



Implementation 
Bureaucrats 
Principals 



State bureaucrats 
Institute directors and councils 



Vice-chancellors 
Local bureaucrats 



Management of Key Players 

The reformers in school education excluded union officials from the process and enlisted school 
principals as their change agents. 

To minimize labor disruption, teachers were promised protection from direct staff reductions and 
given financial incentives to either accept performance evaluation or retire early. 

The Victoria government developed a comprehensive communications and feedback strategy fo- 
cused on key allies (principals) and the general public. This strategy was maintained beyond re- 
form launch, i.e., throughout implementation. 

In tertiary education, unions and student organizations were excluded. Institute directors, vice- 
chancellors and their councils were enlisted. 
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Executive Summary 



Stages of the Reform Process 



Schools 


VET 


Higher Education 


• Schools closure 


* A national training reform agenda 
was already commenced 


• The Dawkins reform of 1 987-91 
was already embedded 

• Federal cuts to university funding 


Implementation 

• Opt-in opportunity to join Schools 
of the Future 

• Problems were “debugged” in 
evolutionary style 

• The principals were enlisted as 
local change agents 

• Obstructions were pre-empted 

• Communication channels were 
controlled 

• Effective monitoring processes 
were introduced 


• Private providers were registered 
to compete for public training 
funds 

• The Institutes were put on annual 
contracts 

• Head office was downsized 

• Institutes were amalgamated 


* State support for private campus 
at Docklands 

• Ministerial review of university 
councils 


Impact 

• Cost-efficient; no evidence as yet 
of improved educational effective- 
ness 


• Cost-effective 


• Still in progress 
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Education Reform in Victoria, Australia: 1992-1997 



1 



l.OA Sociopolitical Context for Victoria’s 
Education Reform 

Reform to school education in the Australian State of 
Victoria provides a useful case study for investigating 
implementation strategies, as the pace, scale and complexity 
ofthis reform is unprecedented (Angus 1995; Caldwell 1996b; 
Odden and Odden 1996). In the period from 1992 to 1996, 
the following occurred: 

• administrative, financial and personnel functions 
were devolved from the central bureaucracy to 
local school sites. 

• accountability and standards setting were 
centralized. 

• standardized assessment was introduced. 

• schools were merged or closed; the number of 
teachers and bureaucrats was reduced. 

• the final-year credential was modified and 
reaccredited. 

• new options were established for the swelling 
ranks of students completing 13 years of 
schooling. 

• a comprehensive literacy strategy was launched. 

• changes to the remuneration and career paths of 
teachers and principals were introduced. 

The Victorian experience of education reform provides 
some interesting lessons for scholars, educators and 
administrators. This style of reform is structural in nature. It 
shares with systemic initiatives certain attributes, 
comprehensiveness, coherence, co-ordination, and clear 



issues such as curriculum, assessment and professional 
development. The Victorian reform involved these elements 
but, in addition, involved a reshaping of the institutional basis 
of educational provision: schools were closed or merged 
to rationalize the stock of sites and concentrate 
resources on those that remained; the teaching force 
was reduced by 20 per cent; the bureaucracy was 
downsized and reorganized, industrial practices were 
reshaped and power relations changed. 

This present study concentrates on the introduction 
of site-based management, 1 and the rationalization of 
primary and secondary schools (referred to in this 
document as “schools”), because they are the most 
comprehensive of the reform elements, they 
encompass aspects of other reform processes, and they 
complement one another. Vocational Education and 
Training (VET) and higher education will be considered 
in relation to reform in school education. Despite 
operating in different funding and policy contexts, VET 
and higher education reforms are of interest as they 
were roughly contiguous to the reform in school 
education, they involved similar policy imperatives, but 
they involved somewhat different approaches to 
implementation. 2 

1.1 Government in Australia 

Australia is a continental nation in the Asia-Pacific 
region established by the British as a penal colony in 
1788, resulting in the dispossession of its Aboriginal 
people. Although Anglo-Celtic in origin, successive 



1 Site-based management (SBM) is the term given to local decision- 
making in much of the literature. The term “devolution” is 

outcomes. Systemic reforms generally focus on educational commonly used in Australia. 

2 Reform in tertiary education is summarized in Appendix B 



Table 1.1: Commonwealth/State responsibilities for education 



Sector 


Policy 


Funding 


Delivery 


Schools 


Shared 


Mostly States 


States 


VET 


Shared 


Mostly States 


States 


Higher Education 


Federal 


Federal 


Shared 



